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we let loose [to graze], and they generally found
sufficient to satisfy their hunger from the grass and
leaves.

One day we reached a large even plain, where there
was no trace of any habitation, and where no human
face could be seen; even in this [solitary and dreary
scene], owing to the princess's company, the day ap-
peared festive and the nights joyful. Proceeding on
our journey, we came suddenly to a large river, the
sight of which would appal the firmest heart.1 As we
stood on its banks, as far as the eye could reach,
nothing was to be seen but water; no means of
crossing was to be found. 0 God [cried I], how shall
we pass this sea! we stood reflecting on this sad
obstacle for a few moments, when the thought came
into my mind to leave the princess there, and to go in
search of a boat; and that until I could find some
means to pass over, the princess would have time to
rest. Having formed this plan, I said, " 0 princess,
if you will allow me, I will go and look out for a ferry
or ford." She replied, " I am greatly tired, and like-
wise hungry and thirsty; I will rest here a little, whilst
thoufindest out some means to pass over [the river]."
On that spot was a large plpal^ tree, forming a
canopy [of such extent], that if a thousand horsemen

1  Literally, "at the seeing of which the liver would be turned into
water."

2  The yngal or " ficus religiosa," is a large tree venerated by the SwiMs;
it affords a most agreeable shade, as its leaves are large, in the shape of a
heart.   Many writers confound it with the "ficus Indians" or "Ixwiyan
tree," or rather, they devise an imaginary tree compounded of the two
species, investing it with the heart-ahaped leaves of the former, and the
dropping and multiplying stems of the latter.